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IMPLAINTS ABOUT TEACHERS. 


How shall we get good teachers? is a 
ion that has been asked us more than 
thousand times. 

it is true that avast number of teachers 
© not pretend to teach all, or half the 
fanches that should be taught in the com- 
hon school. 


B attempted to be taught by all the teach- 
S, but it is a fact admitted by all men of 
ning, that a knowledge of English Gram- 
har; in other words, a knowledge of the 
rinciples on which our language is formed 
inl used, is indispensable to the man or 
Woman who would teach reading well. 
Phe youth when properly taught, is or should 
elearning the principles of grammar; from 
6 time the first lésson in a, b, c, is given 
il its studies, in all the different branches 
fught in the English language, are com- 
d. More than ‘one half of the mone 
laid teachers who do not understand the 
Principles of the language, is worse than 
own away; the youth frequently acquires 
pad habit, that. acts as a dead weight in 
the after progress in study 
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This branch is more mechanical than any 
her. Few teachers have heretofore been 
imployed, who could not teach it in some 
way. But here, too, a bad habit may be 
ized, that will be worse than to know no- 
hing. We have looked over a dozen copy 
Tbooks, in one school, where one teacher 
wrote all the copies, and found the letters 
de in no two copies alike; and this, too, 
young beginners. We have shown the 
ther single letters written by themselves 
copies, which they could not name with- 
seeing the whole word, to find what 
ie copy ought to be. 
* } Directors and parents should give more 
Witention to this branch. If the teacher 
ill set the copies, see to it that they are 
uniform, and every letter made so plain 
t it could be told standing alone. A 
icy handwriting may be adopted after- 
ward, to suit the taste of each individual; 
at the learner should practice on a plain 
tantial land, and if it is intended that 
children shall improve, the teacher 
ald give his whole attention to the writ- 
Wig class, while they are practising. To 
pat a class of children to writing, while the 
teacher hears a reading, or some other class, 
is worse than doing nothing. A good writer 
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ciples of arithmetic, ff 
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has a good trade, and can always get busi- 
ness. 


ARITHMETIC 


Has not been taught in many schools; “fron: 
the false idea that a teacher who knows 
little, will do to teach children who know 
little; thereby making it certain that they 
will never know much. 

_ Hereafter some knowledge of arithmetic 
is indispensable for every teacher of com- 
mon schools to what extent that know- 
ledge shall réach is not determined. Some 
examiners require it as far as vulgar frac- 
tions, while others give certificates of short 
periods, to those who can barely stand an 
examination in the four simple rules. 

It is true, that in many schools the higher 
parts of arithmetic are not yet required to 
be taught. It is equally true, however, that 
a person must understand the higher 
branches before he can, in a thorough and 
proper manner, teach the lower branches; 


Y |and the sooner public sentiment will justify 


such a requisition by the examiners, the 
better. Here, as in other studies, it will 
be a serious-injury to a youth, if he receives 
his first impressions of the “science or prin- 
ma teacher whose! 
et.muc : 
mation of figures. 
The teacher should not only understand the 
rule, but be able to explain the principles 
on which it is founded. Arithmetic is not 
taught to one fifth of those in school, whose 
age and circumstance make this study pro- 
per for them. It is not uncommon to find 
a school containing fifty scholars, of whom 
more than one half are above nine years of 
age, and yet not more than two or three 
are studying arithmetic. ‘This is not as it 
should be; children of seven or eight years 
of age are fully able to commence the study 
of intellectual arithmetic, even should they 
read imperfectly. It accustoms them to 
think, to reflect, and to concentrate their 
attention; and so improves and invigorates 
their minds, that they will progress much 
faster in their own studies, even though 
one third of their time should be devoted to 
arithmetic. When we speak of intellectual 
arithmetic, or mental arithmetic, as it is 
sometimes called, we mean that in which 
all the operations are performed in the 
mind;—the child needs no slate or pencil; 
he has norules to commit tomemory. The 
works on this branch of arithmetic are writ- 
ten in such a manner that the learner is al- 
most his own teacher. No preliminary 






be able to count his fingers; but the know- 
ledge gained in a short time is almost always 
so great, as to-astonish those who are not 
already familiar with the acquirements which 
young learners are capable of making. 

It is not our design, in any instance, to 
recommend particular works as_ school 
books. On the subject of arithmetics, how- 
ever, we would emphatically say, that only 
those ought to be used, that teach the rea- 
son of the rules and the principles on which 
they are founded. That scholar can only 
be regarded as a good one, who knows how 
to do a thing, with the reason why he does 
it. 

GrocraPHY 


Should be taught in our schools. Our chil- 
dren will, to some extent, be a travelling 
people as their fathers have been; and while 
we would discourage any practice going to 
tax the child with the i and time re- 
quired, to commit the great amount of mat- 
ter contained in most of our modern books 
on this subject to memory—because much 
of it is of no practical use, and much is con- 
|stantly changing, so that facts in detail that 
may be true to-day, will not be true of the 
same places five years ei still - 

t Lpheala understan e genera 
at a ‘this “science, the “al divi- 
sions of the earth, both natural and civil, 
and have a particular knowledge of our own 
country. ‘This cannot be taught well, un- 
less the teacher is familiar with it. With a 
good map in the room, a well qualified 
teacher will be able to give all his scholars 
a tolerable knowledge of this subject, on gen- 
eral principles. No scholar should be put 
to the study of geography from books, until 
the teacher has given him this general im- 
pression. 

The History of the Unitéd States, Gene- 
ral History, the Elements of Chemistry and 
Natural Philosophy, &c. should be under- 
stood by every one who undertakes to teach, 
whether there are scholars prepared to 
study them or not, for this (if no other) suf- 
ficient reason, viz: That there are but few 
persons whose minds can be eagendy 
disciplined to become teachers, <vithout a 
course of study comprehending, at least, 
all we have named. But there is another 
reason why the teacher should be thus qua- 
lified. It is this: These branches of learn- 
ing can only be placed within the reach of 
the children of the farmer, mechanic, and 
laborer, by means of the common school; 
inasmuch as nine out of ten are so situated, 








knowledge is required, except to read and 


that they cannot get to any other school un- 
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less they leave home, which is too expen- 
sive to be borne by.the great majority; and 
independent of the expense, is 80 often at- 
tended with evil consequences, that it 
should be avoided as far as possible. To 
say that all, or any of these branches should 
be shut out of the common schools, would 
be to say that they should be monopolized 
by the few who are sufficiently wealthy to 
send their children from home, to private 
academies or colleges—leaving four-fifths 
of the whole population with inferior learn- 
ning, and establishing the principle, that the 
schools for the great majority may be infe- 
rior to those for the smaller number. 

If the people in this free and enlightened 
country, will yield to and sanction this prin- 
ciple, we shall certainly—however unwil- 
lingly—acquiesce in their decision. But to 
them the subject is referred—they have the 
control of it. In conclusion we say: Fel- 
low citizens, look to your rights, and the 
rights of your children. 


How to cet coop TEACHERS. 


If the teacher for the Common Schools 
must be qualified to teach all that we have 
named, it follows that he must be a man of 
good natural talents, a well educated man, 
at least in all the branches that go to make 
up a good English education; and _particu- 
larly should he understand mental philoso- 
phys or the science of mind. He should be 
able to teach with or without books, and 
detect the error of the pupil, if the teacher 
himself should lose the place. He should 
be able to examine the class by asking 
questions in his own languages and requir- 
ing the pupils to put the answer in lan- 
guage of their own; thereby teaching the 
principle rather than the words of the les- 
son. 


Bur ro Tue Por. 


How shall such teachers be found? 


.| master’s salary, the salary of the man whose 
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by drudgery wholly inconsistent with their 
sex. 


Iy coop maLe TEACHERS 


Are wanted, qualified as aforesaid, the di- 
rectors must first determine what branches 
shall be taught, and then seek outa teacher 
whose certificate bears evidence of his at- 
tainments; nor should the certificate be 
conclusive—the directors should be person- 
ally satisfied of his competency, or not em- 
ploy him. 

We should never urge a certificate for a 
poor teacher for our children. Are not our 
children as good as other children? We 
should strive for the best in the country— 
and if we think we are not the best judges, 
get the examiners or some others to help 
us make the selection. 


Burt sucn a Man must nave a Savary. 


Here it comes at last. We cannot get 
good teachers, because we will not pay a 
fair, or (if you please) a high price. Land 
has risen; wages of all kinds have risen; the 
demand for well educated men in every 
other department has risen,—but the school- 


mind and labor has more to do with the 
weal or wo of the country, than any other 
class or profession, is to be stationary; and 
if we cannot get a teacher well qualified 
for a low price, we will not have any; or 
what is as bad, and sometimes worse, we 
will have a teacher to fit our price, let the 
consequence be what it may. Now, the 
fact is, our teachers are already too good for 


our use, or too good for the market. Let 
but a fair , 








CompENSATION 


| Be offered, with assurance of constant bu- 
siness, and there will, in a very short time, 
ibe a supply of male and female teachers. 
We therefore say, in conclusion of this long 
_article,—whatever else may be required, a 


\fair salary is indispensable, if you want a 


eee 





WHAT HAVE I TO DO WITH COM- 
MON SCHOOLS? 


In presenting the claims of common 
schools to individuals, it is not unfrequently 
the case that language like the following 
will assail your ears: “What have I to do 
with common schools? I have been to 
school all I shall go. I have no children; 
why should I be interested in the common 
schools?” To such I would say, though 
you may not have children, yet common 
philanthropy should make you interested in 
their support. What! are you not interested 
in your country’s freedom and prosperity? 
Care you not whether knowledge and intel- 
ligence, virtue and vice, spread through 
these United States? Or instead of these, 
that ignorance and vice and superstition 
prevail? Say not, then, that you feel no 
interest in the common schools. They are 
your country’s safeguard, your neighbor’s 
only barrier to ignorance and crime. Come 
out, then, like a genuine patriot, and give 
to these schools your hearty, generons 
support. Upon them depends the nation’s 
prosperity. Without them, the people must 
suffer all the ills that general ignorance is 
heir to. The safety of your property and 
life lies in the virtue and intelligence of those 
around you. 





These humble institutions, standing upon 
almost every acre of our land, and scatte 
ing light in every direction, are the gu 
ians of freedom, and the strength of 
country. From every one of our eight 
thousand school houses: in this republi 
there goes forth a stream of light that fall 
upon, cheers, and improves every farm, 
workshop, and family hearth in the country, 
The school-house is the former and nourisher 
of the mind in the district. It is the place 
where the farmer, the mechanic, and the 
mothers receive their education. The 


First, determine ye xe oe a | good teacher. | school-houses of this state (New York) have 
male or female teacher. you have chil-| ‘given our prosperity, our enterprise, and 
dren enough for two schools in your dis-| ir ts Ecomomcat. our controlling station among the states: 
trict, class them so as to send the younger _ Because, by having at least half the work|They have made it the “Empire State;” 
portion to female teachers. Females are;done by females, there will be something|for what are natural facilities unless there 
naturally better adapted to teaching andj saved to make up what is required to pay 








governing small children than males, and 
as a general rule, throughout the whole 
State, the females are better qualified, by 
proper education, than males. In that part 
of the State where females do the most 
teaching, their wages (right or wrong) are 
but little’ more than half what is paid to 
males, and just as soon as it is known that 
educated females can get steady business 
as teachers at a fair price, they will be qual- 
ified and ready to take the schools. It is a 
work better adapted to their taste and their 
relations in life, than the manufactory and 
some other emplovments, where our females 


|the male a fair price. If the amount of} 
learning acquired is to be taken into ac- 
lenaiat, it will be found that the youth under 
|good teachers will learn more in one year, 
| than in five under poor teachers; and for 
| the money paid, our children may as well 
ibe good English scholars at twelve, as to 
be ignorant or only half learned. If the 
man who sells us corn by measure, were to 
cut it short a half or three-fourths, we should 
think him dishonest; but we frequently con- 
tract for a quarter’s schooling, when in fact, 
we do not get one-fourth of what we pay 
for. This is so much lost by the old plan. 
—Ohio Common School Director. 


is mind to take advantage of them? Blo 
out the light of these institutions, let dark- 
ness rest upon these buildings, and we would) 
soon grope our way to the savage state. 
Shut the door of the school-house, and agri- 
culture is forgotten, manufactures cease, 
and commerce stops. Strike from exist- 
ence these intellectual fountains, which are - 
dail 
A 
night and barbarism. 

Friends of education! to neglect these 
schools is as criminal, and shows the same 
want of patriotism and philanthropy, as to 
destroy them. Have you thought of this? 








are now compelled te earn a scanty support 


—Common School Almanac. 


pouring light and liberty over the” 
and all is night—the darkness of mid- _ 
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SCHOOLS. AND PENITENTIARIES. 

I was surprised to learn that this central 
prison for boys, the only one in all Holland, 
did not then contain more than from sixty 
to eighty prisoners; so that, adding seventy, 
who were expected from a depot at Leyden, 
there were, at most, only 150, out of a pop- 
ulation of 2,600,000. ‘To find a solution of 
this phenomenon, | had every where met 
with their admirable system of common 
school education. The charges upon the 
towns for the support of the schools produce 
then this result, that there are fewer offences 
and fewer crimes; and consequently less to 
pay for police, and for the prevention and 
punishment of crime. In Rotterdam, a 
commercial town of nearly a 100,000 inhab- 
itants, filled with merchandize, and where 
the number of canals and bridges afford 
great facilities to depredators, robberies are 
rare, and burglaries, accompanied by acts 
of violence, so much so, that the gentlemen 
who accompanied us, assured me that it 
would be very difficult for them to mention 
any. It is with grief that I contemplate 
the mistaken zeal, the illogical reasoning of 
certain philanthropists, and even of certain 
governments, who bestow so much pains 
upon prisons, and neglect schools. ‘They 
allow crime to spring up, and vicious hab- 
its to take root, by the utter neglect of all 
moral training, and of all education in chil- 
dren; and when crime is grown, and is 
strong, and full of life, they attempt to cope 
with it; they try to subdue it by the terror 

f punishment, or to mitigate it, in some 
Sepees by gentleness and kindness. After 
having exhausted all their resources, both 
of thought and of money, they are astonish- 
ed to find that their efforts are vain; apd) 
why? because all they do is in direct oppo- 
sition to common sense. To correct Is 
very important, but to prevent is far more 
so. The seeds of morality and piety must 
be early sown in the heart of the child, in| 
order that they may be found aguin, and be 
made to shoot forth in the breast of the 
man, whom adverse circumstances may 
have brought under the avenging hand of 
the law. To educate the people is the 
necessary foundation of all good prison dis- 
cipline. It is not the purpose of a peniten- 
tiary to change monsters into men; but to 
revive in the breasts of those who have gone 
astray, the principles which were taught 
and inculeated to them in their youth, and 
which they acknowledged and carried into 
practice in former days, in the schools of 
their infancy, before passion, and wretched- 
ness, and bad example, and the evil chances 
of life, had hurried them away from the 
paths of rectitude. To correct, we must 
excite remorse, and awaken the voice of 
conscience; but how can we recall a sound 
that had never been heard? How are we 
to revive a language that had never been 
taught? If to demonstrate presupposes 
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to correct, wé must also presuppose an ad-| What do I say? It is broken down; and 
mitted rule; some feeling of obligation and | it has been broken down for ages. Let it 
of duty; a knowledge of good and evil;| then be built up again; here, if any where, 
which, though forgotten, has not been root-! on the shores of a new world, of a new civ- 
ed out; some pre-existent virtuous habits, ilization. But how, it may be asked, is it 
which are to be brought back by judicious| broken down? Do not men toil, it may be 
treatment, and be made to triumph over said? They do indeed toil, and they too 
those more recently acquired, which had generally do, because they must. 
shut out the earlier and better feelings. I| Many submit to it as, in some sort, a de- 
approve of, nay I bless with my whole grading necessity; and they desire nothing 
heart, every kind of penitentiary; but I so much on earth as escape from it. They 
consider that they must for ever remain al- fulfil the great law of labor in the letter, 
most fruitless, unless their power to reclaim but speak it by spirit. To some field of 
is made to rest upon the effect of schools labor, mental or manual, every idler should 
for the people universally established; at- hasten, asa chosen coveted field of improve~ 
tendance upon which is obligatory, and/ment. 
where instruction is considered as only one! But so he is not impelled to do under the 
of the means of education.—Couzin. teachings of our imperfect civilization. On 
the contrary, he sits down, folds his hands, 
NOBILITY OF LABOR. ‘and blesses himself in idleness. This way 
BY ORVILLE DEWEY. of thinking is the heritage of the absurd and 
So material do I deem this point—the|unjust feudal system, under which serfs 
true nobility of labor, I mean—that I would labored, and gentlemen spent their lives in 
dwell upon it .a moment longer, and in a/ fighting and feasting. It is time that this 
larger view. Why then in the great scale | opprobrium of toil were done away. 
of things is labor ordained for us? Easily,) Ashamed to toil art thou? Ashamed of 
had it so pleased the Great Ordainer, might! thy dingy work-shop and dusty labor-field; 
it have been dispensed with. The world of thy hard hand, scarred with service more 
itself might have been a mighty machinery honorable than that of war, of thy soiled 








for producing all that man wants. 
he motion of the globe upon its axis 
might have been going forward without 


man’s aid, houses might have risen like an_ 


exhalation, 
**With the sound 

Of dulcet symphonies and voices sweet, 

Built like a temple.” 
Gorgeous furniture might have been placed 
in them, and soft couches and luxurious 
banquets spread by hands unseen; and man 
clothed with fabrics of nature’s weaving, 
rather than with imperial purple, might 
have been sent to disport himself in those 
Elysian palaces—*Fair scene!” I imagine 
you are saying—“fortunate for us had it 
been the scene ordained for human life!” 
But where, then, tell me, had been human 
energy, perseverance, patience, virtue, he- 
roism. 

Cut off with one blow from the world; 
and mankind had sunk into a crowd of 
Asiatic voluptuaries. No, it had not been 
fortunate. Better that the earth be given 
to man as a dark mass, whereupon to labor. 
Better rude and unsightly materials be pro- 
vided in the ore-bed and in the forest, for 
him to fashion to splendor and beauty. 
Better, I say, not because of that splendor 
and beauty, but because the act creating 
them is better than the things themselves; 
because exertion is nobler than idleness; 
because the laborer is greater and more 
worthy of honor than the idler. 

I call upon those whom | address to stand 
up for the nobility of labor. It is heaven’s 
rs ordinance for human improvement. 

t not that great ordinance be broken 





principles already agreed upon, if we ure 


down, 


land weather stained garments, on which 
mother nature has embroidered mist, sun, 
and rain—mist, fire, and steam—her own 
heraldric honors?) Ashamed of those tokens 
and titles, and envious of the flaunting robes 
of imbecile idleness and vanity? It is trea- 
son to nature, it is impiety to heaven; it 1s 
breaking heaven’s great ordinance. ‘Toil, 
I repeat—toil, either of the brain, of the 
heart, or of the hand, is the only true man- 
ood, the only true nobility! 


; . Fe) > —~ 
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We intend to give this notice an occa- 
sional or permanent insertion, for the bene- 
fit of sundry eastern gentlemen who have 
manifested special interest in the prosperity 
of Western publications. 

PRESIDENT McGUFFEY’S ECLEC- 
TIC READERS. 

These valuable School Books are enjoy- 
ing a large share of popular favor. The 
order for an injunction upon them has prov- 
ed a nullity. 

The Twenty Thousand Dollar Bonds 
were not procured! Discretian is the better 
part of valor. The pseudo eflorts for the 
suppression of these invaluable Books, are 
working out their own legitimate effects. 
An interest is now manifested towards them 
which promises well for the future. (> If 
you would pay the highest possible tribute 
to the excellency of a publication, get up a 
combination to suppress it. If it will not 
thenceforward “go,” as on the wings of the 
wind, we will waive our claims to saga; 
city. 
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CINCINNATI COMMON SCHOOLS 
As these Schools have obtained some no- 
toriety for their excellence, we subjein the 
Rules and Regulations for their government 
as found in the Report of the present state 
of the Schools, just published, presuming 
they will find acceptance with many of our 


readers. 
RULES AND REGULATIONS 
FOR THE GOVERNMENT OF THE COMMON SCHOOLS 
WITHIN THE CITY OF CINCINNATI. 


I. No person shall be employed as a 
Teacher, or Instructor, in any of the Com- 
mon Schools, until he or she shall have been 
examined ata meeting of the Examiners 
and Inspectors; and obtain from at least four 
of them, a satisfactory Certificate as to qual- 
ifications and moral character. 

Il. The ‘Teachers of the public schools 
shall hold their stations during the pleasure 
of the Board of Trustees and Visitors; and 
superior qualifications, in reference to mo- 
ral character, literary attainments, industry 
and practical skill, shall alone be considered, 
in their appointment and continuance in of- 
fice. 

Ill. All Teachers appointed by the Board 
are entitled to the respect and obedience of 
their pupils; but the Principal Teachers, be- 
ing more immediately responsible to the 
Trustees, shall have precedence of the As- 
sistant ‘Teachers, in the regulation and di- 
rection of the studies and business of the 
schools. 

IV. The several Teachers shall record 
the names and ages of all the pupils taught 
at their respective schools: noting the daily 
attendance of each, and the periods of sus- 
pension or departure; and return a copy of 
such record to the Board of Trustees, at the 
commencement of every semt-annual Va- 
cation. 

V. The hours of tuition and study, be- 
tween the 22d March to 22d September, 
shall be from 8 A. M. until 12 o’clock at 
noon; and from 2 till 5 o’clock P. M. Be- 
tween the 22d September and the 22d of 
March, they shall be from 9 A. M. until 12 
o’clock M.; and from 1 till 4 o’clock P. M. 

VJ. Teachers shall be punctual in attend- 
ing to the hours for opening and dismissing 
school; and shall afford their pupils constant 
employment during the hours of tuition;— 
endeavoring to render their studies at once 

leasant and profitable, by combining oral 
metruction with the use of Books, and pro- 
viding a judicious variety in the tasks as- 
signed them. 

VII. No pupil shall be allowed to depart 
before the appointed hour of leaving school, 
except in case of sickness, or some pressing 
emergency; of which the Teacher shall be 


the judge. 
Vill To prevent the irksome effect of 
long confinément—there shali be a Recess 


(morning and evening, between the opening 
and dismissal of the schools. 

IX. Teachers shall at all times exercise 
a firm and vigilant, but prudent, discipline; 
punishing as sparingly as may be consistent 
with securing obedience ; and governing, as 
far as practicable, by persuasive and gentle 
measures. 

X. For violent or repeated opposition to 
the Authority of a Teacher, a pupil shall be 
subject to exclusion from the school, for the 
time being; upon which the parent or guar- 
dian, and Visitor, shall be informed of the 
measure, and time allowed for reflection 
and consultation. In all cases where the 
example of a refractory pupil is found inju- 
rious to his associates, or where reforma- 
tion appears hopeless, it shall be the duty of 
the Teacher, with the advice of the Trus- 
tee of the Ward, to have recourse to sus- 
pension from the school. But any suspend- 
ed pupil, on giving satisfactory evidence of 
amendment, and expressing to the Teacher 
regret for his misconduct, shall, with the 
concurrence of the Trustee, be reinstated 
in the privileges of the school. 

XI. No pupil shall be received or contin- 
ued in the public schools under the age of 
[Six,] nor over the age of Sixteen, years— 
except by special leave of the Board. 

XIl. Whenever it may be found necessa- 
ry to reduce the number of scholars in any 
schocl, for want of sufficient room,—the ex- 
cluded pupils shall be taken from the young- 
est portion, and from those most irregular 
(and, of course, least benefitted) in their at- 


tendance. , 
XII. Pupils shall not be allowed the pri- 


cessary injury. Their special attention is 
also required to the ventilation and tempe- 
rature of the school rooms, and the cleaali- 
ness and comfort of the pupils. 

XVIIL The Hoxtays of the Common 
Schools shall be, every Saturday; Christ- 
mas and New Year’s day; and all Thanks- 
giving and Fast-days authorised by the 
State or General Government.—The Vaca- 
tions shall be the two weeks preceding the 
2d Monday of July, and the two weeks pre- 
ceding the 2d Monday in January, of each 

ear. 

XIX. The Annual Examinations (as en- 
joined by the school law) shall be held in 
the month of June; commencing on the last 
Monday of every current year, and closing 
with a general Procession and Exnisition 
of the Schools;—at which the Mayor, Trus- 
TeEs and Examiners will award and present 
appropriate Books, or Medals, to those 
scholars who have made the most satisfac- 
tory proficiency in learning. 

- It shall, at all times, be the duty of 
the Instructors to exercise, as far as practi- 
cable,a general supervision over the conduct 
of their pupils, both in and out of school; and 
toinculcate upon them, on all proper occa- 
sions, the principles of morality and virtue. 

The foregoing Rules were passed unani- 
mously, at a meeting of the Trustees and 
Visitors of Common Schools, held June 10th, 
1833. PEYTON S. SYMMES, Ch’n. 


Cuares Satrerzy, Clerk. 


MINOR RULES, 
To be observed by the, Purits of the Common 
: Schools of Cincinnati. 


[As revised and amended, Oct. 23, 1838.] 





vileges of one school, while under suspen- 
sion in another, nor shall they be admitted 
into a school situated out of the District in 
which they reside, without an order from 
the Board. 

XIV. The Books*used in the public 
schools, shall be such only as may be au- 
thorised by the Trustees and Visitors;—and 
no pupil, unless furnished with the requisite 
Books and Stationary, shall be allowed to 
continue in the school, except by permis- 
sion of the Visitor of the Ward. 

XV. No Instructor in a public school 
shall be allowed to keep a private school, 
or attend to the instruction of private pupils, 
— 6 o’clock P. M., except on Satur- 

ays. 

XVI. It shall be the duty of every Teach- 
er about to resign his or her station, in an 
public school, to give at least one week’s 
written notice to the Board, (or to one of its 
members) of such intention. In case the 
temporary absence of a Teacher becomes 
necessary, a substitute may be employed, 
with the consent of the superitending 
Trustee and Visitor. 

XVII. It shall be the duty of the Teach- 
ers to exercise a constant vigilance with re- 
gard to the apartments and premises under 





of Fifteen Minutes afforded for recreation, 


their care, that they way sustain no unne- 


I. The Pupils must all appear at the ap- 
pointed hours, with their hands, faces, and 
clothee clean. . 

II. They must be careful of their School 
Books;—which are not to be soiled, torn, 
nor scribbled in. 

Ill. They must be regudar in their atten- 
dance; and never Joiter (either for play or 
mischief,) on the way to or from School. 

IV. They must promptly obey their In- 
structors; and strictly observs the Rules 
adopted for their government. 

V. They must attend diligently to their 
lessons. 

VI. They must not study aloud, nor 
make any improper gestures, or unnecessa- 
ry noise. | 

VII. They must neither write, talk, nor 
“~~ to each other, during school hours. 

VIII. They must not leave their seats 
without permission;—nor remain at play 
longer than the time prescribed for them. 

1X. They must in all cases speak the 
Trurn. 

X. They must not quarrel with, nor 
strike, ora each other, on any occasion. 

XI. They must not, either in speaking or 
writing, use profane, indecent, or offensive 





language. 
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XII. They should be always polite and !It is using the semblance of truth for the! 


respectful, in their behaviour; and, neither 


purpose of deceit, and is greatly calculated | 
nd ! 
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they have found out that they told what 
they knew to be false, with the intention 


do nor say, any thing to injure the persons, |to injure the artless and honest; and there! to deceive. 


feelings, or property, of their neighbors or 
associates. P. 8S. SYMMES, Prest. 


Cuarwes Satrerty, Clerk. 


MISS BEECHER’S MORAL INSTRUC- 
TOR. | 


We have selected a lesson from the new 
stereotyped edition of this admirable work. | 
We have other extracts marked for inser- | 
tion. From this and the extract in a pre-| 
vious number of our paper, a very good) 
idea may be formed of the character of the | 
Moral Instructor, and of the important! 
chasm which it fills in popular education. | 
The points touched upon in this lesson are | 
important, and should claim the attention | 
of all engaged in the responsible work of, 





country. 
On Lyne. 


1. Some persons do not understand the 
distinction between deceit and lying. But 
there is a difference; for there are some 
children who will contrive ways to deceive 
others, who would not tell a direct lie. 

2. A lie is the worst kind of deceit. It 
is telling what is known to be false, with an 
intention to deceive. 

3. Sometimes children are told that it is 
always wrong to say what Is not true, and 
a lie is often said to be telling an untruth. 
But a child may say what is not true, from 
mistake or ignorance, and this is not a lie, 
and is not necessarily wrong. 

4. For example, a little boy came in, and 
his mother asked him where his father was, 
and he answered “in the garden.” Now 
this was not the truth; but the child did not 
tell a lie, because he had left his father in 
the garden, and supposed he was still there. 
It was not a lie, for the child supposed it 
was true, and had no intention to deceive. 

5. There is another kind of deceit which 
many consider not exactly the same as ly- 
ing; and some persons allow themselves to 

ractise it without fully understanding that 
it is really the worst kind of lying. As an 
example, a man once told his neighbor that 
he saw his elergyman half shaved. In that 
part of the country, this expression, when 
Said in a certain tone and manner, conveyed 
the idea that a man was half intoxicated. 
Now the man who said this, really saw the 
clergyman when he was shaving himself, 
and was only half done; and he told what 
was true in one sense, in such a manner as 
to convey a false idea. What he said was, 
therefore, false in the sense it conveyed, 
and it was said with the intention to de- 
ceive. This made it a lie; and this is one 


is, perhaps, no other species of lying so fa-| 


dence, to derange and break up society. | 

6. There are two things, then, that make’ 
alie: the first is, saying what we know is' 
false; and the second is, saying it with an| 
intention to deceive. 

7. Though there are many cases in which | 
deceit is as bad as a lie, yet there are some 
cases where it is not; such, for instance, as! 
when we deceive in sport. Children should | 
be taught to feel that in all cases it is ex-| 
ceedingly wicked to lie. ‘There are other| 
reasons why they need to understand the’ 
difference between deceit and lying. 

8. There are some cases in which chil-| 
dren find some kind of deceit practised, 
even by good people, and are told by them| 
that it is not wrong. Now if they believe 
that deceit and lying are the same thing, 
they will be led to suppose in such cases, that 
good people set them an example of lying, 
and that such persons believe that it is right 
sometimes to tell lies. This will have a 
very bad influence upon children, who 
ought to feel that it is always wrong to 
lie; and that to tell a lie is a most vile and 
wicked act. 

9. A child who tries to deceive, does 
wrong, and is a disagreeable child, even if 
he will not tell a direct lie; but those who 
will tell lies must be despised and disliked 





by every one. All persons regard lying as 
wicked and contemptible. 

10. And there is no‘crime which God 
more plainly points out as odious and abom- 
inable. He says expressly, “lying lips are 
an abomination to the Lord.” 

11. Every person does wrong in charg- 
ing others with falsehood and lying, until he 
has evidence that they have said what they 
knew was false, and that they said it with 
an intention to deceive. And it is so very 
difficult for us to ascertain how much know- 
ledge other persons have, or what their in- 
tentions are, that.we should be very cau- 
tious in charging any one with telling lies. 
When we find others saying what is false, 
we ought to say that they are in a mistake, 
and never charge them with lying till we 
can show that they said what they knew 
was false, with the intention to deceive. 

12. Those who are always ready to be- 
lieve the worst of others, instead of hoping 
for the best, will find the world full of liars; 
but those- who have that charity that “think- 
eth no evil,” when they find persons say- 
ing what is not true, will always hope that 
there is a mistake somewhere, and rarely 
find occasion for charging others with so 
mean and wicked a practice as lying. 

13. Children should always be careful 
how they suspect others of lying. When 
they hear others say what is not true, the 





of the most pernicious methods of lying. 





never should charge them with lying, till 


14. One reason why it is so very wicked 


| © M4 . . . - 
tally suited, by destroying mutual confi-! to tell lies is, that much of the comfort and 


happiness of life depends on our being able 
to trust in what others say. What a dreadful 
situation we should be im, if no one knew 
when others told the truth! All trade and 
business would stop, because men could not 
believe each other when they promised to 
pay, nor believe those things, which they 
now learn from others, respecting their bu- 
siness. Parents could not believe children; 
masters could not trust servants; employers 
could not trust those they hire; trades- 
people could not trust their customers; the 
sick could not trust in their physicians; 
people could not believe their clergyman; 
every one would be distrustful, anxious, 
and miserable. 

15. There are some cases when men 
make promises, which afterwards they are 
obliged to break; and it is necessary for 
children to know that in these cases, they 
are not guilty of lying. The following are 
some of the cases in which men may break 
a promise without doing wrong. 

°16. Suppose a man tells his son that if 
he will learn his lessons well, he may ride 
on alittle pony with him. The child learns 
his lesson, but when the time comes, the 

ony is injured, so that he cannot be usede 

Tere the father does not do wrong in not 
keeping his promise, because il is impossible 
to keep it. When we make promises in 
this way, it is always understood that there 
may some accident prevent, and it is not 
necessary, therefore, always to say it; we 
always mean when we promise to do a 
thing that we will do it, if nothing happens 
to prevent, as much as if we said so; and it 
is so understood by all to whom we make 
a promise. 

17. There is another case when it would 
be right to break a promise. A futher sends 
home some beautiful oranges, and the mo- 
ther promises her little girl she shall have 
one when she has finished a certain task. 
But soon after, she finds that the servant 
made a mistake, and that the oranges be- 
long to another person. Now, it would be 
wrong to take what belongs to others, and 
therefore it would be wrong to keep the 

romise. We are not bound, therefore, to 
wee promises which would lead us to do 
what is wrong. 

18. There is one other case in which it 
is right to break a promise. Suppose a 
beggar comes and tells a pitiful story of his 
misery, and asks for charity. The lady 
who hears him tells him to come to-morrow, 
and she will give him some money. But 
before the time comes, she finds that he is 
an impostor, and that all his story is a lie. 
In such a case, she is not bound to keep 
her promise; and the reason is, that she 
made the promise, supposing a thing to be 
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true which was false. In all similar cases, | itself directed by the mechanic arts into|tion. The difference between the gravita- 
when a promise is made, where the one new channels, has converted the barren/tion of the wood in the boat, and that of 
who promises is deceived, or mistaken plain into the richest field—has carried|the water displaced by the boat, or, in 
about the truth, he does right in not keeping we lth, by canals, into the forest itself—and,|other words, the difference in weights, is 
the promise. .a8 in our own city, has turned the innavi- the capacity of that boat to bear up these 
19. In all such cases as these, it is wrong gable stream into both a channel of com- enormous masses of stone. Again, when 
to charge others with falsehood or lying,| merce, and a moving power of mills and fac- | the stone has arrived, the roller is again in- 
because they do not keep their promises. _ tories. ‘troduced to bring it to the pyramid—and 
—_—— Gravitation, the most subtle and univer- again the pulley, or the lever, raises it, 
THE WORTH OF THE MECHANIC sal of all natural powers, is also one of the from step to step, till they stand as parts of 
ARTS: An Address delivered before the jae ry and 94 arene ag bs seccepcl i age — psoas re a 
. 29 . t begins by moving the simple balance, and the civilization of antiquity. Let us take 
Ohio Mechanics? Institute, ‘acts Ticbeiah the inclined olin, the water-|an example of the mechanical power of con- 
BF Rew Ase & MAPWTELD, Bee. ‘fall, the trip-hammer, and the piling engine. | tractilily, (the least artificial of any in its 
We regret that our limits will admit of, The contractility of substances, and the applications.) If you will go into your 
but limited extracts from this admirable Ad- expansibility of fluids, become, in turn, boiler shops, you will find the rivets to 
giant arms of civil economy. The latter fasten the plates are heated red hot, before 
has, in the form of steam, become, under they are put in their places. When the 
My object is to illustrate te truth, that our eyes, the most tremendous power, become cold, these rivets contract, and this 
the mechanic arts are not merely means of| whether applied to economy or destruction, contracting power is only limited by the 
wealth, but an essential element in the con-! used in the agency of our generation. It/tenacity of the metal. Thus is a closer 
tinued happiness and progressive elevation of is in this development and control of the ‘seam made, than could have been economi- 
the human mind. natural agents, by the united action ofj|cally made by any other contrivance. 
First, I say that physical civilization——' science and the mechanic arts, that civil-| But we have, in the simplest of geometri- 
that which increases the bodily comforts, | ized man has been gradually entering upon cal forms, one of the most perfect examples 
and adorns the outward life of mankind— his inheritance,—the possession and domin-'of natural agents applied to mechanical 
depends solely on the mechanic arts. Of ion of the earth. Of the mode in which/uses. The inclined plane is, perhaps, the 
this faet we might be satisfied, by a single | this dominion over natural powers is exer- very simplest of contrivances. It is merely 
reference to those nations, wherever found, cised, innumerable examples are found in changing the direction of the force, by the 
who have not employed these arts, or em- all the walks of civilization. The beautiful mathematical element,—an angle. Yet is it 
ployed them in the least degree. Without results of art, we have just seen, are all capable of prodigious results. When com- 
them, man has no inheritance;--the earth formed by aids derived from the subdued bined with gravitation, it produces what we 
and its uses are not hiss The snow hut of | powers of nature. Let us refer to some of call a stide. You may see these upon the 
the Esquimaux, and the naked body of the | the most simple forms in which natural ele- hill sides of all our rivers, for the purpose of 
African, sufficiently prove that they have \ments are made instrumental to the produc- throwing down wood. This slide was once 
no key to the store-houses of nature, and no| tions of labor. applied, in a manner, to excite the amaze- 
control over the goods they hold. While,| Ofthe remains of antiquity, the immense ment of even scientific men. Near the 
however, this wide difference from our blocks of stone used in the construction of Lake of Lucerne, on Mount Piletus, (one of 
usages, may impress us with the importance | Balbeck and the pyramids, are deemed the the rugged mountains of Switzerland,) lofty 
of arts, to which, in our daily thoughts, we | greatest. But the capacity to construct forests of enormous trees, proper for the 
vive but little heed, some reflection on the such monuments, must depend, in every best of timber, had for ages grown untouch- 
mode of their operation is necessary, to un-|age, upon the mechanical knowledge of the ed, visited only by the Chamois hunter, and 
derstand how they so greatly modify the | people. Let us see how a little aid from by all deemed inaccessible to the enterprise 


physical existences of social life. the most simple machine will remove much jot men. Thus situated, these forests were 
a * * x 


dress: 





f lof the difficulty. It is found, by actual ex-|seen by an engineer, in a hunting excursion. 


The mode in which the mechanic arts ad-|periment, that a block of stone, which|He formed, and by the aid of some Swiss 
vance civilization is, first, by making an | weighs 1080 pounds, will require a strength | gentlemen, accomplished one of the boldest 
addition to human power from elements equal to 758 pounds to move it over the ;schemes which had ever illustrated mechan- 
which had no previous exchangeable value; | floor of the quarry. But by placing it on ical contrivance. He built a trough, or 
and, secondly, by economising human time. small rollers, it will require strength equal | slide, of trees, from Mount Piletus to the 
Thus, the air we breathe, the water we | to only 34 pounds, or less that one-twentieth | Lake of Lucerne. It was 44,000 feet, or 
drink, the gravitation which keeps us on part of what was required before. The near nine miles in length. It was carried 
the earth, nay, the very expansibility and men, then, who invented so simple a thing;over deep gorges of the mountains, by 
contractility of heat and cold, are forces of as a roller, saved nineteen-twentieths of the | 2,C00 supports, in some instances 100 feet 
giant strength, added to all that man natur- natural strength required to move a block|in height. Jt sometimes passed under 
ally possesses. ‘They are added, too, out|of stone from the quarries of Egypt to the | ground, and was sometimes suspended from 
of magerials in which there can be no ex-! pyramids. These quarries were in cliffs|the sides of the rock, and at last terminated 
clusive property, and which, indeed, have! on the upper Nile, and having been rolled jin the Lake. The signals to pass the tim- 
no exclusive value, until appropriated by |to the edge of the quarry, were, by the aid; ber were given by the voice, transmitted 
machinery. The wind (a natural posses-/of another mechanical power (the pulley), | from man to man, through the whole nine 
sion of all beings) is, in some countries, the|let down to boats beneath. On the boats miles, and this signal was given in three 
only power used to turn mills, as it has for|they were floated to the neighborhood of minu/es, or at the rate of 180 miles an hour. 
centuries been the chief means of propelling|the pyramids, as the beautiful sand-stone | Pines, 100 feet in length, passed the distance 
vessels on the ocean. The water is a more} which adorns this city, is floated on boats|at an average of six minutes each, or ninety 
certain power, and even in the gorges of|from the quarries near the Scioto, to the | miles an hour. Such was their momentum, 
uncultivated mountains, is used as a means | vicinity of our houses. But this very float- jthat, when an experiment was tried of turn- 
of producing the most refined and beautiful |ing of stone, by means of boats, is an ex-|ing them out of the slide, they would bury 
specimens of human skill. And when it is!/ample of the mechanical power of gravita-|themselves twenty feet in the earth. The 
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termination was, however, in the lake, 
where yielding waters received them with- 
out injury. Thence they were floated on 
to the tributaries of the Rhine, and were 
sometimes carried to the sea, there to make 
spars for ships, which circled the globe, 
and bore to either India the timber of the 
Alpine forests of Switzerland. 
* * * * 

But it is in the domestic life that these 
applications of mechanical skill are exhibit- 
ed, as essential elements of physical civiliza- 
tion. There itis that these material agents, 
subdued by mind to social use, are made to 
modify the forms of existence, and adorn 
the outward appearances of humanity. 
Fine linen and purple vesture are recorded 
as among the luxuries of the Jew, the Egyp- 
tian, and the Assyrian. Domestic utensils 
were carried to perfection in very early 
days, and all the forms of architecture were 
produced thousands of years since, and 
have not been improved upon in beauty or 
strength. We have revived the temples of 
Greece on the banks of the Ohio, and in the 
street where we speak. In fine, the culti- 
vation of the domestic arts has been, in all 


_times and places, the characteristic difler- 


ence between what we call civilization and 
barbarism. 

Historical experience demonstrates both 
the fact of the universal connection of the 
mechanic arts with national strength; and 
also, that civilization has progressed as they 
progressed. I have already alluded to those 
gigantic specimens of the ancient arts, the 
temples of Assyria and Egypt. Recent in- 
vestigations have shown, that the Egyptians, 
(one of the most wealthy and civilized na- 
tions of all antiquity,) possessed the domes- 
tic arts in the highest degrees. Many of 
our modern fashions in cabinet furniture, 
are copied exactly from the Egyptian paint- 
ings; and it is ascertained that the mode of 
coloring ware, which is yet unknown to us, 
and the art of embalming, by which bodies 
have been preserved during three thousand 
years, are now lost. 

One of the first effects of this cultivation 
of the domestic arts, was to aid and increase, 
among the ancient nations, what is called 
division of labor, by which the energies of 
one man are directed and encouraged in the 
pursuit of one business. This is now con- 
sidered by all political economists, as, next 
to labor itself, the cause of wealth. It is 
greatest where civilization is greatest;— 
and in this we may find the chief cause of 
those. vast riches for which Persia and As- 
syria were rencwned. 

But we have said the mechanic arts were 
not only the causes of physical civilization, 
but the unerring evidences of its progress. 
Te this the social systems of all nations af- 
ford demonstrable proof. If Egypt did, in- 
deed, possess domestic arts, in high refine- 
ment—if the embalmed bodies of her dead 
have been prolonged through the memories 
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of forty centuries—if the tombs which con- | EDUCATION CONVENTION AT CO- 
tain them are giant works of art,—has there LUMBUS 
been nothing added to the skill which pro-| — ‘ 
duced them? Have not mechanical agents! A Convention of the friends of Edication 


in our day, achieved a glory beyond all! will be held at Columbus, Ohio, on the 26th 
Egyptian, all Greek and all Roman fame? 


PRESIDENT McGUFFEY’S LEC- 
TURES ON MYTHOLOGY. 

| President McGufley is at present engaged 
iin delivering a course of popular Lectures 
on Mythology. They appear to be very 
well received, and are thus noticed by the 
| Editor of the Daily News: 

“Mr. McGurrey’s Lecrures.—At the 
'Lectures on Mythology, now in course of business of Cincinnati. We were not in 
delivery at the Cincinnati College, we have possession of data by which to judge of the 
femay ov opportunities for examining who | ¢xtent of it until we met with the annexed 
‘have been the greatest fools, ourselves or 


the ancients.—It seems that the wisdom of ~. : 
one age becomes the folly of another; and nat Almanac, a very valuable little man- 


the mythology of the ancients now consti-| ual, embracing statistics of Education, &c. 
|tutes our sport, as that of the middle ages) 
| will (for as yet it does not) of the age to fol- | 
low us. 


| December inst. 

President McGuffey, Professor Stowe, 
_and others, will be present from Cincinnati. 
‘As the Legislature is now in Session, we 
feel assured it will be followed with highly 





' 


beneficial results. 


CINCINNATI BOOK PUBLISHING. 


We have heretofore alluded to the Book 





account in Messrs. Glezen & Shepard’s Cin- 


The prominence which Cincinnati has al- 
My thotewy; his vaaiyye elvees | ready attained for Book publishing, and the 
ted by some as calculated to inspire a taste 
for the luxuries and refinements of intellect 
—to discipline the reason, and excite the 
imagination—an argument which, in other 
words, would read thus: teach the young 
mind error and absurdity, in order that it 


facilities for pursuing it must give her a de- 
cided advantage of all other Western cities. 


BOOK TRADE. 


Cincinnati is the great mart for Book 
Trade west of the mountains; and the prin- 
may discover truth and become rational.|cipal place of their manufacture. We be- 
That teacher performs a great good for his|lieve the public have but an imperfect con- 
fellow creatures, who comes forward not ception of jls extent in this city. 
merely to describe and explain the fantasti- There are thir ty printing offices; one type 
cal nonsense of remute ages, but who points | foundery ; two stereotype founderies, (being 
out the better use of time, and mental appli-| the only establishments of the kind in the 
cation. Who exposes the dearth of useful | West); one Napier and several other power 
knowledge, even in these blessed times, and| presses are in constant operation. At E. 
from the catalogue of science, point out the| Morgan & Son’s Printing Establishment, 
little which an individual can attain. Chil-| Eighth street, on the Canal, four presses are 
dren ofa larger growth may perhaps, with) propelled by water power, 
some satisfaction, in studying the philosophy} The style of manufacture has been rapid- 
of History, feel a gratification in examining ly improved within a year or two past. A- 
the various accounts of Heathen Gods and, mong other specimens, Mr. Devarixxy’s In- 
Goddesses, Devils, Dragons, Serpents, and |quiry int» the Origin of the Antiquities of 
the like, which men believed to be acting] America, will bear comparison with any 
influences upon their existence; but to riek | similar work from the American press, for 
making false impressions upon minds not) the beauty and accuracy of its typography. 
sufficiently vigorous toe understand and com-| It is a royal quarto volume of about 150 pa- 
prehend such matters, is irrational and inju-| ges and 8 maps and colored engravings; one 
rious. Parents who, however, have so per-jof the maps is 16 feet long, which with all 
mitted their children’s time to be occupied,|the engravings was executed in this city. 
will do well to take them to the lectures of; The whole number of Books printed and 
Professor McGufley, whose aim appears to/| bound the past year exclusive of Almanacs, 
be, to tear away the mysterious veil thrown | Primers, Toys, and Pamphlets, was abcut 
around ancient error by the various won-jhalfa million. The principal houses who 
der-loving ages which have followed, and|have issued the largest number of volumes 
show ina clear and interesting manner how | are— 
insidiously the grossest absurdity may be- 








Truman & Smi 
come a hallowed feeling, and the kind of N. G. tistemenhe’ Co. aioe 
reasoning which we must employ to under- E. Morgan & Co. 86.300 
stand, and divest our mind of its influence. U. P. James, 53.896 
The lectures to which we refer, are deliver- Other houses, 50,000 
ed on Friday evenings, and commence at 
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seven o’clock, 464,234. 
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MANSFIELD’S POLITICAL GRAMMAR. 
NEW EDITION. 


A POLITICAL GRAMMAR OF THE UNITED 
STATES; or a Complete View of the Theory and Prac- 
tice of the General and State Governments, with the rela- 
tions between them. Dedicated and adapted to the young 
men of the United States. By Eowarp D. Mansrie.p, 
Professor of Constitutional Law in Cincinnati College.— 
New Edition, containing Parliamentary Rules for the Gor- 
ernment of Public Assemblies, arranged on the basis of 
Jefferson’s Manual—alsocontaining an Appendix of ques- 
tions for review, adapting it to the use of Schools and Aca- 
demies in the United States. Prepared for the Eclectic 
School Series. 

This valuable Work has been highly recommended in 
different parts of the United States, ‘The additions which 
have now been made have materially enhanced its value, 
and will render it one of the most important and interesting 
Class Books that can be introduced inte owr Common and 
Night Sehools. The annexed notice from Judge Wright 
will show in what estimation the work is held by that dis- 
tinguished Jurist: 

; Crixcixnatt, 5th November, 1838. 
Messrs. Truman & Smith, 

Gentlemen,—I ain pleased to learn that vou are about 
publishing a new edition of Mr. Mansfield’s Political 
Grammar. 

A school book containing a brief historieal sketch of the 
political organization of the United States, and a correct 
delineation of the theory and operation of the General and 
State Governments, has long been desired to promote the 
well-being of society and perpetuate our free institutions. 
We cannot expect to carry into successful practice the fun- 
damental principles embodied in our constitutions, unless 
a knowledge of those principles is widely diffused among 
tis people, and imparted in common education. Feeling 
much solicitude on the subject, [ have examined The 
Political Grammar of the United Siates,” by Edward D. 
Mansfield, with an eye to itsadaptation to the desired end. 
Iam happy to say, that the Grammar, as a text book of 
the elementary terms, definitions and principles of our 
written Constitu-ions, is a work of great merit, and supe- 
rior toany of the kind that has come under my observa- 

tion. ‘The introduction of this valuable work into com- 
mon use, and into common schools, cannot fail of good re- 
sults in the diffasion of correct political instruction, tending 
to the preservation of political liberty, 
Iam, with great respect, 
Your hamble servan 
JOUN C., WRIGHT. 
fcp-Teachers and School Trustees will be gratuitously 
sapplied with copies for examination, on application to 
TRUMAN & SMITH, 
At the School Book Depository, Cincinnati. 


ECLECTIC EDITION, 
THE POLITICAL GRA*IMAR 
OF THE 

UNITED STATES, 
Or, a Complete View of the Theory and Practice 
of the General and State Governments, with the 
relations between them. Dedicated and adapted 
to the young men of the United States. By Ep- 
warp D, Mansrietp, Counsellor at Law, Cincin- 
nati. New edition,—Containing PARLIAMEN- 
TARY RULES, for the government of Public 
Assemblies; arranged on the basis of Jefferson’s 
Manual. Also—An Appendix of Questions for 

teview, adapting it to the use of schools. 

PIE°ARED FOR THE ECLECTIC SERIES. 


CINCINNATI: 
PUBLISHED BY ‘TRUMAN & SMITH. 
1839. 


WINTER SCHOOLS. 


The time has now arrived for re-organizing and 
establishing Winter Schools, and next to a 
good Teacher, the most important measure to be 
adopted for the success of the School, is the .selec- 
tion of good School Books. Without these, no Trus- 
tee look for mach benefit from the efforts of the 
best Teacher. Past experience has taught this to 
many Trustees, who are now cheerfully supplying 
their Schools with the best books they can possibly 
find. ‘This is right. The ‘penny wise and pound 
foolish’ policy of getting along without proper 








COMMON SCHOOL ADVOCATE. 


means of instruction has too long prevailed. It a 
farmer would excel in the cultivation of the soil, we 
should expect him to possess proper implements of 
labor, and is it not of equal importance, that those 
who are engaged in the noble work of cultivating 


the mind of our children, should possess proper im-j yer ysed. I am 


plements for their work. 


ECLECTIC SCHOOL BOOKS. 

The constantly increasing demand for the Kelec- 
tic School Books has induced the publishers to resort 
to Power Presses. They trust they will now be 
able to supply the wants of the whole west. Teach- 


ers and Trustees will find them in most of the Book | 
Stores and Traders throughout the Valley of the 


Mississippi. 

ECLECTIC PRIMER, 

ECLECTIC PROGRESSIVE SPELLING BOOK, 
ECLECTIC FIRST READER, 

ECLECTIC SECOND READER, 

ECLECTIC THIRD READER, 

ECLECTIC FOURTH READER, 

RAY’S ECLECTIC ARITHMETIC, 

RAY’S LITTLE ARITHMETIC, 

RAY’S RULES AND TABLES, 

BEECHER’S MORAL INSTRUCTOR, 
MANSFIELD’S POLITICAL GRAMMAR, 
SMITH’S PRODUCTIVE GRAMMAR, 
MASON’S YOUNG MINSTREL, a new Juve- 
nile Music Book. 


Pirrssurcn, Nov. 27, 1837. 
To the Publishers of the Eclectic Series of School Books. 

Gentlemen:—We have examined copies of the 
“Eclectic Series of School Books,” and take plea- 
sure in giving our testimony to their superior worth. 
During the period in which we have been engaged 
in the cause of education, a great variety of School 
Books have come under our observation; but we 
have never met with any works which so entirely 
meet our views as those comprised in the ‘Eclectic 
Series.”’ 

It would be impossible to point out all the mer- 
its, without entering too much into detail. The 
author seems to have well understood the nature and 
laws of mind, and has excelled in imparting clear 
and well-defined ideas to the mind of his pupils. The 
easy, lively and familiar style in which the subjects 
are presented, excites and fixes the attention. ‘The 
proper gradation is observed in the selection and 
arrangement of the lessons—keeping pace with the 
ability on the part of the little learners to overcome 
new difficulties. A sad deficiency in this respectis 
the characteristic of most of the Juvenile Books now 
in use in our schools. The skillfcl mixture of didac- 
tie and narrative pieces throughout, cannot fail to 
improve, especially when accompanied by the re- 
marks of an intelligent teacher. The Rules for cor- 
rect, easy, and agreeable reading prefixed to the 
lessons throughout the third and fourth Readers, and 
the Exercises in Spelling following the lessons in the 
three first readers, are well adapted to make thorough 
scholars. 

Finally—the fine moral effect the whole series 
is designed to produce. This should be ranked a- 
mong their most prominent merits. An education 
is not completed until there is united with the tho- 
rough discipline of the mind, a cry “scxor eulture 
of the heart and affections. The Eclectic Series 
anite in much greater perfection, this intellectual and 
moral education of the pupils, than any other series 
with which we are acquainted, and is thus admirably 
adapted to make good children, as well as good schol- 
ars. J. H. SMITH, 

Principal of North Ward Public School. 
WM. L. AVERY, 
Principal of the 5th Ward Public School, 
ISAAC WHITTIER, 
Principal of the East Ward Public School. 
WM. EICHBAUM, 
President of \st Ward Board of Directors, Pittsburg. 
THOMAS F. DALE, 
HENRY P. SCHWARTZ, 
School Directors, Alleghany Borough 





After a careful examination of “Ray's Eelecti. 
Arithmetic,” I feel prepared to recommend it, as bec 
ing, in my opinion, in many respects better adapted 
to facilitate the progress of the pupil inthe mysterie- 
of numbers, than any work of the kind which I havs 
_ am_ particularly pleased with the 
clearness and simplicity of the explanations given. 

With the wish that it may be introduced into this 
institution, and extensively introduced into schools 
and academies of this vicinity, I remain yours, &e. 

C, B. M. SMITH, Teacher of Mathematics, 
University of Pennsylvania 
| We have introduced the Eclectic Readers, and 
will, in a short time, the other books in the series. 
| E. & W. JOHNSTON, 
Principals of Alleghany Femace Seminary. 


Louisvitte, Ky., April 23, 1838, 

To the publishers of the Eclectic Series of School Books, 

.Gentlemen—It is some months since theappear- 
ance of the “Eclectic School Books” in this city; 
| and we are happy to say, that they receive the hear- 
ty approbation of both teachers and parents, and ex- 
cite a deep interest inthe minds of the scholars. These 
, books have been arranged by practical and efficient 
|teachers, President McGuffey, the principal one, 
is the most popular and usefal lecturer on the sub- 
ject of education that has ever honored ourcity. His 
singular and happy talent of illustrating whatever he 
undertakes, in a manner so clear and forcible as to 
catry conviction to every rational mind, has enabled 
him to adapt his books to the heart, the feelings, and 
the reason of those for whom they are intended. 

The “Eclectic Arithmetic’ by Dr. Ray, is deci- 
dedly a popular work, receiving the approbation of 
intelligent and practical teachers, and 1s well calcu- 
lated to receive a wide and extensive circulation. In- 
deed the character of the individuals engaged in the 
preparation of this series, is a sufficient guarantee of 
their great value. Should any one, however, doubt 
the merit of these books, he has only toexamine them 
to have his doubts removed. 





We should, therefore, be pleased to see these 
valuable books introduced into all our schools: and 
we will cheerfully use every laudable effort to ac- 
complish this object, by which a greater uniformity 
of Books may be used throughout our city, and thus 
obviate the great perplexity and increased expense 
incident to futare changes. JAMES BROWN, | 

Professor in Louisville Collegiate Institute. 
0. L, LEONARD, Principal of Inductive Seminury. 


JOSEPH TOY, Principal of City School, No. 5, 

L. W. ROGERS, Principal Fem. Dep. Center School, 
E, HYDE, Principal Teacher C ity School, No. 7, 
LYDIA R. RODGERS, Prin, Tea. Lou. City S, No. 6, 


LovisviIL1i.e, April 24, 1838. 

I consider it a misfortune that there is so great a va- 
riety of school books—they all have many excellen- 
cies, but are deficient in proper arrangement and 
adaptation. I have no hesitancy in giving my most. 
unqualified preference to the Eclectic Series, by Presi- 
dent McGuffey and others, and shall introduce them 
into all the eity schools as far as my influence ex- 
tends. SAM’L DICKINSON, Superintendent 

of Public Schools for the City of Louisville, 


Ray’s Eclectic Arithmetic, Thisis one of a valua- 
ble series of school books; the author treats the sub- 
ject on the Inductive method, explaining general 
principles by the analysis of pups questions; 
which, I think, is the only method of teaching the 
subject suceessfully; he has given numerous and well 
selected examples, which furnish ample room for the 
process of induction and illustration. We think these 
examples had been better without the answers. We 
regard the work, however, as a decided ve- 
ment on most of those now in use—and hope it will 
receive, ag it deserves, extensive patronage. The 
work will be used in ghey Institute of 
Louisville.” J. H. HARNEY, Professor 

of Mathematics in Louisville Collegiate Institute, 











